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partizanship. To his editors Schwenckfeld's foes are fiends, his 
friends angels, himself a faultless saint. For development in his char- 
acter or in his views there is no room; and, what is worse, no room for 
development between his day and ours. Whatever to these modern 
Schwenckfeldians is true and right and Christian their master must 
have taught and practiced. Their study purposes, they tell us, "to set 
him before us as if he were now thinking and speaking and writing 
among us ". " He had a prophetic insight into the requirements of the 
future life of the Church and we may justly claim that modern 
Christianity is approximating his views. If therefore we are accused 
of forgetting the age and commingling with Reformation times the 
phases and phrases of the present day, it would be true and it would also* 
be justifiable because there is only a difference of a few words; the 
thoughts are precisely the same." So John Knox might have edited. 
Calvin, or Tilemann Hesshus Luther. So some still edit the New 
Testament. But it is the method of the sixteenth century, not of the 
twentieth. It is apology, not critical edition ; and no man less than 
Caspar Schwenckfeld needs apology. 

George L. Burr. 



Papsttum und Papstivahl im Zeitalter Philipps II. Von Dr. Paul 
Herre, Privatdozent an der Universitat Leipzig. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1907. Pp. xx, 660.) 

This book is an attempt to estimate the nature of the relations be- 
tween Philip II. of Spain and the revived and strengthened Catholic 
Church of the Counter-Reformation, by describing in detail the attitude 
of the Spanish king to each of the eight popes and papal conclaves of 
the period of his rule. The author's thesis, briefly summarized, is as 
follows : It is an error to regard, as most historians do, the course of the 
relations of Philip II. to the See of Rome as a single consistent develop- 
ment, for the earlier part of his reign was dominated by a principle 
utterly different from that which inspired the latter. In the sixties and 
early seventies the Spanish king devoted himself primarily to the main- 
tenance of the principles of the Counter-Reformation; he abandoned 
political advantage in the interest of the faith, united with the ancient 
foes of his house for the suppression of heresy, dedicated himself and 
his people to the cause of Catholicism. In this period Dr. Herre repre- 
sents him as primarily the servant of Rome, using his influence in papal 
elections to secure the choice of the candidate most valuable for the 
interests of the church. But in the later seventies there came a change. 
The spirit of the Counter-Reformation was waning in France; the old 
political lines of cleavage had begun to reappear; Philip began to dis- 
cover that he was draining his land to the dregs in the interests of a 
foreign power who offered him no reciprocal advantages, and reluctantly 
exchanged his earlier attitude of abject devotion to the interests of the 
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church for the more patriotic one of solicitude for the welfare of Spain. 
Gradually he began to require that papal elections be conducted with a 
view to securing the interests of his country as well as those of Rome, 
at first by insisting on the debarment from candidacy of cardinals un- 
friendly to himself (Exklusion), later by the more direct method of 
actually demanding it for his adherents (Inklusion) , until finally the 
papacy, feeling that Philip's protection had become a burden, proudly 
shook it off. Thus the end of the century saw the two powers, which 
forty years before had been bound together by the closest of ties in the 
interests of Christendom, almost in an attitude of mutual defiance; the 
lay striving to dominate the clerical in its own interests, the latter 
struggling for independence. Viewed from the Spanish standpoint, the 
story of this long development is a tragic but familiar one — reckless 
national sacrifice for the sake of an antiquated ideal, exhaustion in the 
interests of a foreign power, which uses and casts aside but never re- 
ciprocates. But it adds one more to the already long list of favorable 
revisions of the older and more hostile verdicts on the Spanish monarch. 
Philip's attitude toward the papacy, though not always wise or states- 
manlike, was at least far more honorable and loyal to the church than it 
is usually represented (as, for instance, by Philippson) : the first part of 
his reign is marked by his single-hearted devotion to the cause of Rome, 
and even at the last that devotion does not falter, though the interests of 
his country forced him to adopt a more national policy toward the 
papacy than that with which he had begun. 

There can be little doubt that Dr. Herre's conclusions are sub- 
stantially correct, and students of the period of the Counter-Reformation 
certainly owe him a debt of gratitude for the thorough and scholarly 
way in which he has unravelled the tangled skein of events and cross- 
purposes which determined the issue of the different papal conclaves 
between 1559 and 1592. Those who are not disposed to accept his con- 
clusions will find their most obvious line of attack in his failure to ex- 
plain away certain important episodes which militate somewhat against 
the validity of his general contention. The whole story of Bartolomeo 
de Carranza, for instance, which is scarcely mentioned at all, is indic- 
ative of much which is at variance with Dr. Herre's theories of the 
relations of the Spanish king and the papacy in the early part of the 
reign. The omission of such standard works as Cabrera de Cordoba's 
Felipe II. and Lea's History of the Spanish Inquisition from the " Ver- 
zeichnis der haufiger benutzten Literatur ", and several uncorrected mis- 
prints in the rendering of Spanish titles and quotations, make one wonder 
whether Dr. Herre is as familiar with the authorities on the policy of 
the Escorial, as with those on the Italian states and the papacy. All 
this, however, is rather by way of suggestion for future amplification 
and improvement than of adverse criticism. Dr. Herre's book will prob- 
ably not be perused from cover to cover by many students in this country, 
but it will doubtless remain for a long time a standard authority for 
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those who wish to acquaint themselves with any phase of Spanish papal 
politics in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

Blaise d'e Monluc Historien: £tude Critique sur le Texte et la 
Valeur Historique des Commentaires. Par Paul Courteault, 
Ancien fileve de l'Ecole Normale Superieure. (Paris: Picard 
et Fils. 1908. Pp. xlviii, 685.) 

Among the narrative and military works of French writers of the 
sixteenth century the Commentaires of Blaise de Monluc will always 
hold a high place. Henry IV. called them " le breviaire des soldats ". 
They cover in all a period of fifty-four years, from the campaign of 
Bicocca in Northern Italy in 1521-1522 to the siege of Gensac in the 
fourth Civil War in July, 1575. The first draft of the greater part of 
these Commentaires was composed very rapidly between November, 
1570, and June, 1571, largely front memory, and while the author was 
smarting under the disgrace of removal from his post of lieutenant of 
Guienne, and therefore anxious at every turn to justify himself and his 
conduct; a supplement, characterized by a more philosophic tone, fol- 
lowed in 1576. Monluc's indebtedness to other writers of his time is 
almost negligible. It is true that in his accounts of the wars of Francis I. 
and Henry II. he makes use of the works of du Bellay, Jovius, Paradin 
and Rabutin for the purpose of weaving together the isolated events he 
describes, and for correction in matters of detail, while for the period 
of the Civil Wars he relies somewhat on documents — on several occa- 
sions reproducing entire the text of important letters, and frequently 
analyzing and summarizing memoirs and instructions. But it is easy to 
see that Monluc had supreme confidence in his own really prodigious 
memory and estimates the value of a description by an eye-witness like 
himself (though that description might be written years after the 
event) as far higher than that of the verdict of the professional his- 
torian. " Que si je voulois estre historien ", he once wrote, " et que le 
Roy me commandast d'escripre la veritte, je vouldrois bien asseurer que 
je le ferois aussi bien que homme de France, encores que je ne sois pas 
grand clerc . . . j'entendz des lieux ou j'estois, et non des aultres. Car 
je ne vouldrois escripre choze aulcune pour ouir dire." 

The Commentaires have been published and republished a number 
of times since the appearance of the first edition in 1592 (most recently 
by the Baron Alphonse de Ruble, in 1864-1867, in the Collection de la 
Societe de I'Histoire de France) ; they have been used, abused, applauded 
and reviled by chroniclers and historians from Monluc's time to this 
day. It has remained however to M. Courteault, in the present work, to 
subject them to the scrutiny of modern critical research. And he has 
produced a volume which is to the last degree sane, thorough and schol- 
arly from cover to cover. It adds much to our knowledge of the life of 



